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BOOK NOTES 

Trusts, Pools and Corporations (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1905 ; xxx, 477 
pp.), edited by Professor William Z. Ripley, is the first of a series of 
economic source books which are to be published by Ginn & Com- 
pany and which should lighten materially the task of teachers of eco- 
nomics. The editor's contributions to this volume include an excellent 
introduction, an article on " The Capitalization of Public Service Cor- 
porations," first published in 1900, and helpful notes to the contribu- 
tions drawn from other sources. These contributions, of which there 
are seventeen in all, are about equally divided among articles descrip- 
tive of the principal trusts, articles explanatory of corporation and trust 
law and judicial records. Among the latter the findings of the receiver 
of the United States Shipbuilding Company and the decision of the 
supreme court in the Northern Securities Company case are especially 
valuable. The book concludes appropriately with Professor Bullock's 
article, " Trust Literature : A Survey and Criticism " which appeared 
first in 1 90 1. Taken as a whole this first volume of the new series 
serves admirably its purpose of presenting a concrete picture of the 
principal phases of the trust problem. It is gratifying to record that as 
many as five of the thirteen articles reprinted from periodicals which it 
contains are drawn from the Political Science Quarterly. 

The Annotated Interstate Commerce Act and Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws, by W. L. Snyder, of the New York bar (Baker, Voorhis & Com- 
pany, 1905) is another addition to the numerous books on interstate 
commerce which have appeared during the last year. The present 
work contains the texts of all the federal statutes for the regulation of 
interstate commerce together with full notes of all decisions of the 
supreme court of the United States, as well as of the lower federal 
courts, relating to combinations and conspiracies in restraint of trade 
between the states. The work is rather a compilation than a treatise 
but as such it is convenient and useful. There seems to be a good 
deal of useless repetition and the work is not entirely free from errors, 
as for example the statements (p. 2) that an act of Congress may be 
challenged on the ground of denial of equal protection of the laws and 
(p. 125) that the merger case arose out of a suit to dissolve the North- 
ern Securities Company. 

Organized Labor and Capital (George W. Jacobs and Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1904; 226 pp.), is the title given to four lectures delivered 
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before the Philadelphia Divinity School in 1904 on the William L. Bull 
foundation by the Rev. Washington Gladden, Dr. Talcott Williams, and 
the Revs. George Hodges and Francis G. Peabody. As the subjects of 
the lectures— " The Past," "The Corporation," "The Union," and 
" The People " — indicate, they constitute together a systematic if some- 
what popular course on the labor and trust problems. Especially value- 
able are the lectures of Doctors Gladden and Williams. The history of 
labor could hardly be more happily summarized than in " The Past," 
and the story of " The Corporation " is enriched with statistical infor- 
mation which even the professional economist may examine with profit. 

In Conciliation et Arbitrage (Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 1905 ; 228 pp.) 
Dr. C. de Fromonts de Bouaille, advocate of the court of appeals of 
Lyons, has brought together in brief compass an account of the differ- 
ent plans of conciliation and arbitration in use in the principal countries 
of the world. Following a brief introduction, part i devotes separate 
chapters to England, the United States, Belgium and Holland, Germany 
and Austria, the English colonies and other countries. Part ii treats 
entirely of France, describing in separate chapters " Private and Gov- 
ernmental Conciliation and Arbitration," and leading up to the author's 
" Conclusion." This is in brief that compulsory arbitration of the New 
Zealand type, or even the compulsory formation of boards of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, involves an unwarranted interference on the part 
of the state with individual initiative, and that the road to industrial 
peace lies through the voluntary coming together of employers and 
workmen, which is to result in turn from the development in the minds 
of the former of a more lively sense of their social obligations. 

Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration (P. S. King & Son, London, 
1905 ; 241 pp.), by Douglas Knoop, was first written in competition 
for the Shuttleworth scholarship at the University of Manchester. As 
a critical review of the experiments that are being made with different 
plans of conciliation and arbitration in different parts of the world, 
liberally supplied with statistical tables, bibliographical notes and the 
other apparatus of exact scholarship, it is more satisfactory than it is 
convincing as an argument. The author concludes from the statistics 
of strikes during the last two or three decades that nothing is "clearer 
than the great growth of industrial peace in the United Kingdom," and 
" that no other great industrial country can claim to be in a position 
comparable with that of the United Kingdom " (p. 181). The United 
Kingdom being the most advanced industrial nation of the world, it 
follows — and here he quotes from Colonel Wright — that " the era of 
great strikes and lockouts is passing away and . . . the rule of reason 
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is asserting itself" (p. 187). Before jumping hastily to this conclusion 
the author might have taking warning from Mr. Wright's own experi- 
ence. When he wrote the article from which the above quotation is 
taken (1892) the "strike curve" for the United States was moving 
downwards, as it continued to do during the years of depression of the 
middle nineties. With the great industrial expansion of the late nineties 
and the first years of the new century, however, there has come an era 
of strikes that makes Mr. Wright's opinion sound now more like a pious 
hope than an inspired prophecy. May it not very well be that the 
seemingly happy situation as regards industrial strife which the United 
Kingdom has enjoyed since about the time of the Boer War is simply 
the one bright side of that industrial depression of which so much has 
been written and which has caused the problem of the unemployed to 
take the place, it is to be hoped only temporarily, of the problem of 
strikes and lockouts? Certainly this interpretation seems to harmonize 
better with the statistical evidence, on which the author so largely 
relies, than his own view that the United Kingdom's immunity from 
industrial disputes is the result of its higher degree of industrial devel- 
opment. But this merely illustrates how little dependence is to be 
placed on a merely statistical argument in connection with a problem 
in which the forces involved are so complex. 

M. Andre-E. Sayous, general secretary of the Federation des Indus- 
triels et des Commercants Francais, has published under the title Le 
Marin Anglais (Federation, etc., Paris, roos ; 163 pp.), an interesting 
description of the life and occupation of the British sailor which is de- 
signed to suggest possible reforms in the position of his French cousin. 
He is full of enthusiasm over the improvements in the sailor's lot made 
partly through private agencies and partly through governmental inter- 
ference during the reign of Victoria, and he characterizes the maritime 
code of 1894 as well worthy of foreign imitation. On the other hand, 
he is clearly aware of the obstacles which the intense international 
competition of the present day puts in the way of reform in an industry 
that is essentially international in its character, and he seems to think 
that the protection of the sailor offers a proper field for joint action 
on the part of the world's great maritime powers. 

Dr. J. Russell Smith's monograph on the Organization of Ocean 
Commerce (Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, series in 
Political Economy and Public Law, Philadelphia, 1905), is a timely 
and instructive contribution to commercial economics. While it does 
not purport to give an exhaustive discussion of ocean trade, it does 
present in a lucid and attractive form the essential elements of the sub- 
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ject. The work concerns itself chiefly with the technique of the carry- 
ing trade, and leaves untouched the familiar problems of public policy 
in regard to shipping. None the less the student of commercial policy 
will find it well worth his perusal. 

Cochrane's Modern Industrial Progress (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1904 ; xxvi, 647 pp.), is a popular account of recent mechanical inven- 
tions especially in the United States. It is not an economic history, 
for the social implications of the changes in technical methods are not 
discussed ; neither is it a connected description of the evolution of the 
mechanisms under consideration. The author has seized upon the strik- 
ing and dramatic features of recent mechanical achievements and has 
written a story that will doubtless interest and entertain the layman in 
applied science. He has evidently not gone very much into the histor- 
ical side of his subject or he would not have attributed the development 
of the loom mainly to Arkwright (p. 488). The loom was not worked 
to advantage until ten years after the death of Arkwright ; and the credit 
of the invention belongs to Cartwright, although its practical develop- 
ment was the work of a number of later mechanics. 

Among recent works bearing upon the British fiscal problem is a new 
edition of List's National System of Political Economy, translated by 
Mr. Sampson S. Lloyd (London, Longmans, 1904). The work is 
introduced by an illuminating critical essay by Professor J. Shield 
Nicholson, and a brief memoir of List. In many respects this appears 
to be the best English translation of List. Possibly the work would 
have been more useful had the translator made freer use of foot-notes 
to correct some of the errors in List's interpretation of history. 

Another work designed to throw light upon the same problem is Pro- 
fessor Nicholson's History of the English Corn Laws (London, Swan 
Sonnenschein, 1904 ; 188 pp.). In this little book the author has put 
into convenient form the results of recent historical studies relating to 
the nature and working of the early system of regulation of the corn 
trade. In Professor Nicholson's opinion, the corn laws were in early 
modern times advantageous from the national point of view. In the 
eighteenth century, however, the restrictions upon importation became 
superfluous, and in the end exerted a most pernicious influence upon 
the producer of corn as well as upon the consumer. So far as modern 
conditions are concerned, Professor Nicholson inclines to the view that 
a protective duty on corn would be injurious to the nation as a whole. 

The Liberal View (London, P. S. King, 1904) is a series of short 
essays on current politics by members of the '80 club. As one would 
expect, over half of the essays relate to the fiscal problem ; the remain- 
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ing essays range from municipal ownership to the Macedonian situation. 
The list of writers includes such well-known names as Mr. Bryce, Lord 
Brassey and Sir Charles Dilke. This does not, however, insure the reader 
against a somewhat superficial treatment of most of the topics discussed. 

Canada and the Empire (London, P. S. King, 1904 ; 198 pp.), is an 
essay by two young Englishmen, Mr. Edwin S. Montagu and Mr. 
Bron Herbert, who visited Canada in 1904 to inquire into the Canadian 
attitude toward an imperial Zollverein. The authors found nothing to 
justify the faith of those who expect the colonies voluntarily to enter 
into closer economic relations with Great Britain. Canada apparently 
intends to maintain her industrial autonomy; and Great Britain has 
nothing to offer her which would be regarded as a fair equivalent for 
its surrender. For the rest, Messrs. Montagu and Herbert found the 
Canadians perfectly loyal to the empire. Greater consideration for 
Canadian interests in international affairs is the only thing needed to 
establish perfect harmony between the colony and the mother country. 
Incidentally the authors learned a good deal about the agricultural and 
commercial possibilities of Canada, and their account will prove inter- 
esting to readers in " the States." It is especially interesting to learn 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier's cold attitude toward the United States has 
been so successful that it now " seems remotely possible that the vast 
bulk of the States may plunge down upon its knees to Canada " (p. 63). 

Studies in Colonial Nationalism (London, Arnold, 1904 ; x, 336 pp.) 
is the title of a collection of essays by Mr. Richard Jebb on certain 
aspects of British imperialism. The main object of the work is to 
set forth the positive forces and conditions which must be taken 
into consideration in all plans for closer unity. The particular 
phenomenon which engages the author's attention is the growth of a 
colonial independence which counteracts all attempts at the promotion 
of a practical federal union. In contradistinction to the imperialism 
which rests upon colonial loyalty and race patriotism, Mr. Jebb places 
an imperialism which frankly recognizes the separatist and nationalist 
tendencies of the various colonies ; indeed, he goes so far as to propose 
the equality of the parliaments of Great Britain, the Dominion, and the 
Commonwealth, united only under the crown as a figure-head and 
symbol of intimate alliance (p. 300). He denies the necessity of the 
time-honored unity in the control and administration of the army and 
navy and advocates the encouragement of the colonies in the develop- 
ment of their own forces, thus equalizing the burden of defence which 
is so disproportionately heavy on the home tax-payer. The conception 
of a Zollverein, in the sense of free trade within the empire and protec- 
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tion against the world, Mr. Jebb regards as visionary, and for it he 
would substitute a tariff system formed by independent arrangements 
not unlike international commercial treaties. Colonial governments 
must evolve from their own conflicting interests propositions acceptable 
to Great Britain. Chapter ix is an argument for protection. The 
theory that a tariff must throw a burden of increased prices on the con- 
sumer is rejected, and the aim of modern protection is formulated as the 
support of home industries, not by raising prices but by restricting im- 
ports, so as to give the home manufacturers that stable and extensive 
market which is often the indispensable condition of production at the 
lowest cost. The great problem, therefore, before British democracy 
is the establishment of a tariff system that will enable the United King- 
dom to meet the voluntary propositions of the autonomous colonies for 
a consolidation of the empire on the basis of an adjustment of material 
interests. The dependencies rightly enough are regarded as present- 
ing problems which require special treatment on independent lines. 

Economic sociale, by Professor Charles Gide (Paris, L. Larose and 
L. Tenin, 1905 ; 465 pp.), is a reprint of the report on social economy 
to the universal exposition of 1900. Since that report is difficult of 
access, the reprint will prove valuable to a wide circle of readers. The 
name of its author is a sufficient guaranty of the scholarly character of 
the book. It gives in brief compass a comprehensive review of the 
work of the various social-welfare institutions of the nineteenth century, 
and suggests the more fruitful fields for further social reform. 

The fourth volume of the Handbuch der Wirtschaftskunde Deutsch- 
lands (Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1904 ; 748 pp.) is devoted mainly to 
the technique of trade and transportation. The volume will prove not 
less useful than the earlier ones to all who wish a thorough understand- 
ing of the economic conditions of Germany. 

It is both amusing and depressing to have to credit the latest contri- 
bution to " English As she is Wrote " to the prospectus of the new 
Vierteljahrsehrift fur Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte to be published 
by W. Kohlhammer, of Stuttgart, under the editorship of Professors St. 
Bauer (Basel) and von Below (Tubingen) and Dr. Hartmann (Vienna). 
Space will permit the quotation of only a few of the choice sentences 
in which the merits of this new periodical are unfolded to the English 
reader. Its purpose is declared to be to " serve the investigation of 
economical conditions and developments of all times and nations and 
keep distant from the treatment of problems of the theoretical and 
national economy of the present time." But the foreign reader need 
not fear that it will be too exclusively German — notwithstanding " the 
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external circumstances that meanwhile in Germany the economical 
historical studies flourish the most" — because "there are indeed in the 
social and economical history enough problems of international charac- 
ters which may not be dissolved within the frame of history of a single 
nation." Consideration for our colleagues deters us from publishing 
the names of the " renowned scholars who in different countries have 
engaged to regular fellow-work," especially as they have the assurance 
that " contributions composed in German, English, French or Italian " 
will be published in the language in which they are written. Alas, that 
the publishers did not apply the same salutary rule to prospectuses, at 
least until they could secure the services of a competent English 
translator ! 

In his V Expansion de la nationality francaise (Paris, Colin, 1903 ; 
2I S PP-) M. Novicow describes not only the increase of French territory 
and population, but also the spread of French language and culture 
among other peoples. He does not share the opinion of those who re- 
gard France as a declining power. The birth-rate may be stimulated 
by new economic forces. For example, the extensive utilization of 
water-power in Alpine regions might transform Dauphiny into a Lanca- 
shire. In a century or more two hundred millions in Africa and Asia 
may become a part of the French nationality by adopting the language. 
That language, moreover, promises to become the international means 
of communication, and thus the way will be opened for vast additions 
to the domains of French science, literature and art. As a means of ad- 
vancing this intellectual and moral imperialism, M. Novicow pleads for 
the simplification of French orthography and syntax and the organiza- 
tion of domestic publication, with a view of meeting the demands of a 
vast cosmopolitan public. 

The student of sociology will find a great deal of interesting material 
in the late Lafcadio Heam's Japan : An Interpretation (New York, 
Macmillan, 1904). The key to the Japanese social organization is to 
be found in the native religion ; and this an occidental will always find 
extremely difficult of comprehension. The author appears to have 
divested himself quite thoroughly of western prejudices — at any rate, 
he approaches his subject from a point of view which is certainly not 
occidental. The Christianization of Japan Mr. Hearn regards as a 
menace to a social order which contains much that the world can ill 
afford to lose ; and he treats the adoption of western methods in indus- 
try and western political ideals as by no means such clear evidences of 
progress as we are wont to assume. 

A Modem Utopia, by Mr. H. G. Wells (New York, Charles Scribner's 
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Sons, 1905 ; ix, 343 pp.), proves that there is no field so barren that a 
man of genius cannot make something out of it. Mr. Wells' Utopia is 
a whole world, lying somewhere beyond Sirius — a duplicate of our own 
world, but with whatever seems undesirable to the author eliminated. 
This Utopia differs from all others in that it is progressive, and in that 
it grants the freest play to individuality, without suffering the individual 
to make himself a public nuisance. As the author realized that even 
his own inimitable style could hardly induce the general reader to 
struggle through the desperately serious discussion oi woman's dress, 
artistic railway bridges, and stirpiculture, he was obliged to insert a 
shadowy little romance, unique in its tiresomeness. In his preface Mr. 
Wells tells us that this is to be his last contribution to social science. 
Let us hope that we need not take this more seriously than most of his 
other statements. Social science can ill afford to lose a writer who can 
rise to such philosophic heights as the following sentence suggests : 
" Perfection is the mere repudiation of that ineluctable marginal inex- 
actitude which is the mysterious inmost quality of Being." 

A Report on the Diplomatic Archives of the Department of State, 
1789-1840, by Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, appears among the 
papers issued by the bureau of historical research of the Carnegie In- 
stitution (Washington, 1904 ; 73 pp.) The results of his investigation 
are (1) that many important state papers have not been published ; 

(2) that, even when a series of papers relating to a particular subject 
has been printed, important documents have often been omitted ; and 

(3) that, when extracts from documents have been given, the omitted 
portions often contained valuable historical information which need no 
longer be kept from the public eye. These conclusions are in a general 
sense undoubtedly sound. This may be conceded without admitting 
that disclosures which could be made would often essentially change 
our understanding of events. No matter how freely a foreign office 
may be disposed to disclose the contents of its records, the interests oi 
the public service will require the reservation of some papers which are 
really important, and of still more which may fall within the category of 
things not so important as they are "interesting." Professor Mc- 
Laughlin remarks, of a certain series of dispatches from Richard Rush, 
that they " certainly prove that Rush was one of our ablest diplomat- 
ists." Perhaps little additional proof was needed of the ability of a 
diplomatist of whom an eminent senator, quoted by Trescot in 1852, 
declared that in the course of an unusually long and important diplo- 
matic career he had " never said a word that was improper, nor be- 
trayed a thought that might peril his country's fortunes." Trescot 
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thought that this encomium was not extravagant, and the justice of it 
has probably never been disputed by any one familiar with Rush's 
work. 

It is gratifying to find that the legislature of Georgia has followed the 
example of North Carolina in providing for the publication of its records 
which relate to the colonial period and the Revolution. Two quarto 
volumes have already been issued ( The Colonial Records of Georgia, 
compiled and published under authority of the legislature, by Allen D. 
Candler, Atlanta, 1904, 578, 525 pp.). These contain the Journal of 
the Trustees from 1732 to the surrender of their charter in 1752, and 
the Journal of the Common Council of the Trustees during the same 
period. In volumes to be subsequently published the Private Journal 
of the Trustees, the journal of William Stephens and the various records 
of Georgia while it was a royal province will be printed. Great effort 
has been made to make this collection of the records of Georgia ex- 
haustive. The editing has also been well done, and the publication 
will rank with the best works of this kind which has yet been done by 
the different states. It is to be hoped that the example of North Car- 
olina and Georgia will soon be followed by South Carolina, and its val- 
uable colonial records will be given to the public in printed form. 

The third volume of Mr. Herbert Paul's History of Modern Englana 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905, 454 pp.) has appeared. It 
continues the narrative from the death of Lord Palmerston and the ac- 
cession of the Russell-Gladstone ministry in 1865 to the summer of 
1876. The second Disraeli government was then in office, but had not 
yet fully developed its foreign policy. In style and method the char- 
acteristics of the earlier volumes are continued. By giving attention to 
literature and ecclesiastical affairs, to industrial progress as well as to 
the larger political questions which arose in foreign as well as domestic 
relations, a very comprehensive account of the development of modern 
England is given. Though not distinctly a book of scientific value, it 
contains decidedly the best general account of the period which has yet 
been produced. 

Mr. C. Grant Robertson, in his Select Statutes, Cases and Documents 
to illustrate English constitutional history, 1660-1832 (New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons), has rendered a distinct service to teachers. 
After the manner of Brothers and Gardiner, though without their elab- 
orate introductions, he has printed a judicious selection from the 
statutes of the period and from the state trials which most directly il- 
lustrate constitutional development. In an appendix material is also 
given which illustrates impeachments, taxation and supply, the poor 
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law, local government, justice and the franchise. Such a book as this 
upon the period has long been needed. 

Under the title of Ireland's Story (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; 414 
pp.), Charles Johnston and Corita Spencer have produced a text-book 
of unusual excellence. It is intended not only for schools, but for 
reading circles and general readers. Its excellence consists not only in 
the illustrations and the naturalness of the style, but in the fact that it 
is written from a genuinely Irish standpoint, with abundant illustrative 
material of a literary and archaeological character and without undue 
partisanship. 

In his Vue ginerale de Phistoire de VEurope (Paris, Colin, 1904), 
Professor Ernest Lavisse sketches the development of the European 
history from the beginnings of Greek civilization to the present time. 
The leading characteristics of antiquity, of the middle age, of modern 
times and of the nineteenth century are brought into clear relief, and the 
whole forms a valuable summary for both student and general reader. 

Professor Karl Lamprecht has published under the title, What is 
History? (Macmillan, 1905 j 227 pp.), the lectures which last autumn 
he delivered in this country. The theory which the book is intended 
to defend is that the process of historical development is social-psycho- 
logical. After sketching from this standpoint the course of German 
history, the author broadens the outlook to that of periods of world 
culture in general. The book culminates in an effort to show what a 
true universal history should be. It should be a work which sets forth 
types of culture exclusively, with the transitions which lead from one to 
another. The thought is lofty and suggestive. Especially forcible is 
the author's description of the mental condition of excitability which 
has been produced among all western people by the social fermentation 
of the last thirty years. 



